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Through Work and Sacrifice to Victory 


“Our soldiers and sailors are members of well disciplined 
units. But they are still and forever individuals—free 
individuals. They are farmers, workers, business men, pro- 
fessional men, artists, clerks. 

They are the United States of America. 
That is why they fight. 

We, too, are the United States of America. 
That is why we must work and sacrifice. 


It is forthem. Itisforus. It is for victory.”’ 


President Roosevelt in a Radio Talk to the Nation, April 28, 1942. 
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The War on Inflation 


“To keep the cost of living from spiraling upward, we must taz heavily, and in that process keep personal 
and corporate profits at a reasonable rate, the word ‘reasonable’ being defined at a low level. 

“To keep the cost of living from spiraling upward, we must fix ceilings on the prices which consumers, 
retailers, wholesalers, and manufacturers pay for the things they buy; and ceilings on rents for dwellings in all 


areas affected by war industries. 


“To keep the cost of living from spiraling upward, we must stabilize the remuneration received by indi- 


viduals for their work. 


“To keep the cost of living from spiraling upward, we must stabilize the prices received by growers for the 


products of their lands. 


“To keep the cost of living from spiraling upward, we must encourage all citizens to contribute to the cost 
of winning this war by purchasing war bonds with their earnings instead of using those earnings to buy articles 


which are not essential. 


“To keep the cost of living from spiraling upward, we must ration all essential commodities of which there 
is a scarcity, so that they may be distributed fairly among consumers and not merely in accordance with financial 


ability to pay high prices for them. 


“To keep the cost of living from spiraling upward, we must discourage credit and installment buying, and 
encourage the paying off of debts, mortgages, and other obligations; for this promotes savings, retards excessive 
buying, and adds to the amount available to the creditors for the purchase of war bonds.” 


Message of President Roosevelt to Congress, April 27, 1942. 


In his message to Congress on April 27 and 
again in his radio message to the people of the 
United States on April 28, President Roosevelt 
outlined a comprehensive national economic 
policy to put a stop to inflation. To the average 
wage earner in the United States “inflation” 
spells the high cost of living. Many workers 
and their families still recall the havoc and misery 
caused by the inflationary price changes during 
the first World War. They recall how their 
comparatively high money earnings vanished 
when they went to the store to purchase food and 
other necessaries of life because prices were rising 
so fast that they were always a few steps ahead 
of the wage andes The outcome was a reduced 
real income and a lower standard of living for 
large numbers of workers. Salaried employees 
and those with fixed incomes depending on pay- 
ments from insurance policies, pensions, or work- 
men’s compensation fared even worse than the 
employed wage earners. 

The process of inflation is a race unto death 
between income and high prices. Unless checked 
in time, inflation completely destroys standards 
of living and disrupts ‘all other social and economic 
standards. That is precisely what happened in 
Germany after the first World War. Perhaps 
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more than any other single factor, inflation in 
Germany was responsible for the rise to power of 
Hitler and his Nazi regime. 


PRESENT TRENDS 


The large increases in money incomes and in 
_— in the United States within the last year 

ave displayed many earmarks of a rapidly 
developing inflationary trend in this country. 
In fact, according to Price Administrator Hender- 
son “many of our people with smaller incomes 
have already seen the necessaries of life 
beyond the reach of their slender means. They 
have already experienced the sense of hopelessness 
and frustration which comes with the change from 
subsistence to a deeper poverty. They have 
already brought their children to a table from 
which accustomed and necessary foods have 
been removed by rising prices.”’ In other words, 
we have already experienced the first stages of 
inflation. 


CAUSE OF INFLATION 


The principal factors contributing to the bigh 
cost of living and to inflation have already be- 
come clearly evident. On the one hand, employ- 
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ment in the United States during the last year and 
a half has been increasing by leaps and bounds. 
Not only are more workers employed now than 
at any time in the history of the United States, 
but they are employed full time; and a large 
proportion are also working overtime. This 
means a tremendous increase in the purchasing 
power of the Nation, with a consequent tre- 
mendous increase in the demand for civilian goods 
and services. 

On the other hand, more and more of the Na- 
tion’s manpower, materials, and machinery are 
being devoted to the production of planes, ships, 
tanks, and guns instead of to the production of 
civilian goods and services. Besides, a large 
amount of the food and other civilian goods actu- 
ally produced is needed to feed and support our 
Allies. This means that the supply of such 
civilian goods and services is bei rapidly 
reduced and will become smaller a smaller. 
As a result, we have a gap between the amount of 
purchasing power available and the goods and 
services which are being produced to supply the 
demand. 

It is estimated by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion that at the present rate of increase total 
income payments in 1942 will amount to approxi- 
mately 117 billion dollars. Of this amount 
approximately 31 billion dollars will be returned 
to the Government either in taxes or in individual 
savings in the form of bonds and stamps, leaving 
a balance of 86 billion dollars available to be 
spent on civilian goods and services. At the 
same time, it is estimated the total goods and 
services which can possibly be produced during 
1942 will amount, at 1942 prices, to approxi- 
mately 69 billion dollars. This leaves a surplus 
of approximately 17 billion dollars of purchasing 
power for which no civilian goods and services 
will be available and which will constitute a 
serious threat to the price structure and the entire 
national economy. 

Such surplus demand would force an esti- 
mated increase in the cost of living during 1942 of 
nearly 25 percent. As a result, wage earners and 
salaried employees would have to spend $1.25 
for the same amount and kind of goods and 
services for which they are now spending $1. 
This would inevitably compel wage earners to 
insist on wage adjustments to keep their real 
income from being wiped out by the tremendous 
increase in the cost of living. Such an adjust- 
ment might temporarily help particular groups 
of wage earners, but it would at the same time also 
increase the total purchasing power of the Nation 
and thus lead to a further and even more rapid 
rise in the total cost of living. By that time the 
spiral of inflation would have reached a pace 
which might defy any attempt at checking. 

Since an increase in the total supply of civilian 
goods and services is out of the question at the 
present time, the only alternative in order to 


check inflation is to remove from the consumer 
market the excess purchasing power and thus 
establish a balance between supply of goods 
available and the demand. The sooner this is 
done, the more likelihood there is of putting a 
real check on inflation. 

This is the program outlined by the President 
in his national economic policy. By means of 
freezing prices, stabilizing wages, increasing taxes, 
and further reducing the purchasing power through 
voluntary purchases of war bonds and stamps, 
this policy aims to stabilize living costs and at the 
same time provide the necessary funds which the 
Government needs for the successful prosecution 
of the war. 


CEILINGS ON PRICES AND RENTS 


The first steps in converting the President’s 
anti-inflation economic policy into reality were 
taken by the Office of Price Administration. Un- 
der the powers given him by the Emergency Price 
Control Act of 1942, Price Administrator Hender- 
son announced on April 28 regulations establish- 
ing the maximum prices prevailing during March 
1942 as future price ceilings on most of the foods 
and other goods and services normally consumed 
by the average American household. Effective 
in wholesale trade on May 11 and in retail trade 
on May 18— 

(a) No person shall sell or deliver any commodity, and 
no person shall sell or supply any service, at a price higher 
— the maximum price permitted by this regulation; 
an 

(b) No person in the course of trade or business shall 
buy or receive any commodity or service at a price higher 
than the maximum price permitted by this regulation. 

Freezing Rents —Simultaneously with the order 
establishing maximum price ceilings, the Office of 
Price Administration issued regulations freezing 
rents in 323 groups of communities designated as 
“defense areas,” with an estimated total popula- 
tion of approximately 86,000,000. In sections of 
the country where rents have recently risen be- 
yond reasonable bounds, doubling and trebling 
in individual cases, rents were frozen at the level 
existing prior to the rise. In other areas rents 
were frozen at the March 1942 level, with provi- 
sion for adjustment in such cases where the March 
1942 rents prove excessive. 

Aims of Regulations.—According to the Office of 
Price Administration, the purpose of these regu- 
lations is to provide the American people with a 
stable cost of living. With price stability, stabili- 
zation of wages, and the other measures of the 
President’s national economic policy in effect, the 
purchasing power of the Nation can be balanced 
with the supply of available consumer goods and 
services. Wage earners will then know what and 
how much they can purchase with their weekly 
wage incomes. Purchasers of bonds and other 
forms of savings will be assured that the real value 
of their savings will not be impaired. 
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Activities of the I. L. G. W. U. Research Department 
LAZARE TEPER, Research Director 


International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 


* * * The labor movement is beginning to feel 
more and more that its cause is so irrefutably sound, 
that its challenge is based on facts and conditions to 
such an extent, that it is duty-bound to be able to 
marshal these facts and figures at the quickest possible 
notice, and to be able to present these for the fortifica- 
tion of its contentions. 

In these words the general executive board of 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union called upon its 1920 convention to provide 
for the establishment of a permanent research and 
statistical department. The number of trade- 
union research departments which have been 
created since 1920 is evidence of the fact that many 
other labor organizations have followed the 
ILGWU in its appreciation of the value of eco- 
nomic research to the labor movement. 

The rapid growth in the number of trade-union 
research departments, however, has deeper im- 
plications than mere quest for factual information. 
It is a significant indication of progress in making 
industrial democracy real for great masses of our 
citizens. The union’s need for factual informa- 
tion was limited until employers became ready to 
listen to labor’s case. It became imperative when 
both employers and workers accepted the prin- 
ciple and practice of settling their mutual problems 
around a conference table and in a spirit of com- 
plete cooperation. 

The functions performed by the trade-union re- 
search departments are as varied as the settings 
in which they operate. The nature of the indus- 
try, its history of collective bargaining, the types 
and sources of information available on the 
industry, and the tasks assigned to it by the officers 
of the union make each research department 
different from all others. In a sense, however, 
the work of one union and of its research depart- 
ment has much in common with other unions 
and their research activities. A description of the 
problems and operations of a research division of 
a specific union may therefore prove of practical 
value to other labor unions, particularly to those 
among the younger unions, now in the process of 
developing research activities and research de- 
partments of their own. 


FORMATION OF DEPARTMENT 


Between 1910 and 1915, temporary research 
activities were undertaken by the ILGWU from 
time to time in response to specific needs. The 
general executive board reported in 1916 that 
one of the New York locals had established a 
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statistical department which had already proven 
its worth, and recommended that the interested 
locals set up a central research organization. The 
convention of the union endorsed this idea. It 
was not until 1921, however, that a central re- 
search department was organized by the inter- 
national union. This department began opera- 
tions under serious handicaps arising out of the 
post-war depression and the consequent disturb- 
ances in the union’s relations with the employers. 
In later years the weakness of the union resulted 
first in a drastic curtailment of research activities, 
and later in their complete abandonment. 

The rebirth of the union during the N. R. A. 
period and the stabilization of its relations with the 
employers made possible the. resumption of re- 
search work. The New York Joint Board of 
Dressmakers’ Unions established a research de- 
partment in 1934, and in October 1937 the inter- 
national office followed suit. 


DATA COLLECTED 


The first task which confronts any such depart- 
ment is the accumulation of economic and statis- 
tical reference material on business and social con- 
ditions generally, and on its own industry in par- 
ticular. For the women’s garment industry, 
assembling the latter type of information was no 
small undertaking. The twenty-odd trades under 
the jurisdiction of the IULGWU can be considered a 
single industry only by virtue of the fact that they 
produce for the same consumer. Production 
problems, wage scales, employment fluctuations, 
raw materials, size of plant, types of equipment, 
and the sex of the workers employed, to mention 
but a few factors, vary widely not only as between 
establishments making different items of apparel, 
but often as between firms producing similar 
products but in different price lines. Averages 
and glib generalizations about the women’s 
garment industry as a whole, which are true of 
none of its component branches, could not serve 
as the basis for the research department’s work. 
Detailed background and current material on each 
trade had to be laboriously tracked down and ob- 
tained from governmental or private sources. 

The department was fortunate in inheriting the 
archives of the earlier ILGWU research depart- 
ment, supplemented by gifts from old union mem- 
bers. Complete files of agreements in force 
throughout the country and of the publications of 
the international and its local unions, as well as 
material on the varied activities of the union and 
all its affiliated organizations, has helped to make 








the library of the department probably the most 
comprehensive collection on the history and eco- 
nomics of the women’s garment industry in the 
country. A professional librarian is in charge and 
is classifying and cataloging the entire collection in 
order to facilitate its use. 

Despite its extensive library, the department 
has been forced constantly to contend with an 
appalling lack of information on vital aspects of 
the economics of the industry. This is a difficulty 
inherent in the nature of the women’s garment 
trades. Style variations impede technological 
development and keep the invividual establish- 
ments small. The fact that greater size does not 
necessarily mean more efficiency facilitates entry 
into the industry by employers with little capital 
and large hopes. Keen competition and the 
necessity to gamble on style hastens their exit. 
As a result, merely keeping track of the firms oper- 
ating in the industry is a sizable job in itself, to say 
nothing of obtaining reliable data from them. 

Except for a few minor branches of the indusiry, 
current production data are unobtainable, and 
must be estimated from pay rolls, retail sales, and 
similar data, which, in turn, are available only 
for some of the trades. Unlike industries com- 
posed of large units, whose securities are traded on 
the public exchanges, financial information on 
individual firms is largely unavailable. Current 
statistical data collected by several governmental 
agencies on a sample basis are subject to error 
because generally only the larger and more stable 
firms report. The smaller units frequently do 
not have any clerical force to keep track of their 
own operations, let alone fill out Government 
schedules. The department therefore must tread 
warily among the many pitfalls which await the 
incautious user of statistics on the garment 
industry. 


SERVICING THE UNION 


A trade-union research agency functions fre- 
quently in an atmosphere of heated controversy in 
which all data are subjected to the most careful 
and suspicious scrutiny. It is always preferable, 
therefore, to use material compiled by impartial 
sources. However, the scarcity, or, on occasion, 
the complete lack of material on the women’s 
garment industry has frequently forced the 
research department of the union to initiate its 
own collection of primary data. The resort to 
collection of original information has also been 
made in cases when the material available from 
outside agencies is not in the form required by 
the union. 

Twice in the past 4% years the department had 
to undertake studies of the hourly earnings of 
union members. In this connection the depart- 
ment worked out a technique whereby the workers 
in the shops were asked to fill out a simple form 
giving their earnings and working hours for the 
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week preceding the inquiry. Data from approxi- 
mately 90,000 workers were obtained in each of 
the surveys. Checks against comparable data 
compiled from pay rolls by other agencies, which 
were available in a few cases, reveal that this 
method yielded highly accurate results. Similarly 
the department compiles, for the information of 
officers of the union, monthly statistical reports on 
strikes conducted by the ILGWU throughout the 
country. We have constructed our own index 
numbers of department store sales of various items 
of women’s clothing, in order to enable the union 
to follow more closely the business trends in the 
industry. 

While collection of material is basic to the work 
of any research agency, a trade-union research 
department must go further. In fact, the ultimate 
test of the research department’s value lies in its 
ability to prepare material for specific situations 
growing out of the day-to-day life of the union. 

We supply the officers of the union with material 
for negotiations and arbitration hearings either in 
connection with the signing of new agreements or 
with disputes arising under existing agreements. 
Increasingly, the employers’ associations and many 
of the individual employers appear at such pro- 
ceedings well prepared to support their arguments 
with factual material. It is the duty of the 
research department to analyze data presented by 
the employers for the purpose of preparing the 
union’s answer. In addition, the department is 
called upon to assist local unions in preparing 
factual presentations. The types of information 
usually called for include comparisons of pro- 
duction costs, wage scales and trend of business as 
between the particular firm involved and its 
competitors, financial analyses where possible, 
and data on the living standards of the workers 
and on changes in the cost of living. 


TYPE OF RESEARCH 


Periodically the research department makes 
analyses of the business trends in the various 
industries which the ILGWU has organized. 
Such review and forecast are usually submitted to 
the general executive board at the time of its 
quarterly meeting. These reports frequently also 
embody other material of interest to the board 
which has been uncovered in connection with 
specific investigations undertaken by the depart- 
ment. 

Requests from officers and organizers of the 
union involve the research department in a wide 
variety of investigations. Studies undertaken by 
the department as a result of such inquiries are 
numerous and cover a wide range of subjects. 
Thus, among the problems treated are the opera- 
tion of the sick benefit systems maintained by 
the locals, the effect of certain machines on the 
health of the workers, methods for improving a 
local union’s system of unemployment relief, the 
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older worker in the industry, foreign trade in 
certain types of wearing apparel, and trends in 
location of the industry. The department fre- 
quently supplies organizers, in answer to their 
requests, with information on the communities to 
which they are being sent, as well as the economic 
and financial history of the concerns which they 
are attempting to organize. 

In addition to material supplied on request, the 
research department provides a number of regular 
services to the local unions. Notices of Govern- 
ment contracts for work which women’s garment 
shops are equipped to do are sent out daily to field 
representatives of the union. Officers of the local 
unions bring these notices to the attention of the 
employers with whom they deal in an effort to 
keep the union members fully supplied with work. 

Monthly bulletins on the cost of living by cities 
are sent to all local unions in the United States 
and Canada. From time to time, the department 
also supplies locals, on its own initiative, material 
which will be useful to them in their day-to-day 
activities. Among the subjects dealt with on this 
basis are new legislation, changes in administrative 
regulations issued under various laws, data on 
shortages of materials used in the industry, and 
summaries of priority rulings affecting women’s 
garment manufacturers. 

The growing concern of labor with legislation 
accounts for some of the research department’s 
activities. Pending Federal or State legislation 
is analyzed and memoranda are prepared in sup- 
port or opposition, as the interests of the union 
membership dictate. Legislation of interest to the 
union is summarized, and the summaries sent to 
the various locals throughout the country. Rep- 
resentatives of the research department appear as 
witnesses at State and Federal legislative hearings 
on such matters as industrial home work, unem- 
ployment insurance, minimum wages, vocational 
training, and industrial relations. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act has absorbed a 
considerable share of the department’s attention. 
Economic briefs were prepared and testimony was 
presented at each of a long series of hearings held 
since the summer of 1939, which resulted in wage 
orders raising the minimum for most branches of 
the industry to the 40-cent limit permitted under 
the law. The danger that the provision of the act 
permitting employment of learners at subminimum 
rates might result in a repetition of the N. R. A. 
experience, when such provisions were widely 
used to evade the code minimum wages, prompted 
the department to establish a central clearing house 
of information on all applications for permission to 
employ learners. 

To keep local unions posted on the learner per- 
mits outstanding, a weekly bulletin has been 
issued since November 1939. This bulletin lists 
the firms to which certificates have been granted, 
the number of learners they are permitted to 
employ, and the length of time for which the cer- 
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tificate is effective. Certificates which have ex- 
pired or have been canceled are also listed weekly. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Since the beginning of 1938, the department has 
been involved in a variety of work connected with 
unemployment insurance. When State unemploy- 
ment compensation systems began to pay benefits, 
the research department of the ILGWU undertook 
the function of educating and assisting the mem- 
bers of the ILGWU in their benefit problems. 
Brief digests of the laws of those States in which 
membership was concentrated were prepared with 
particular regard to the problems of a women’s 
clothing worker. These digests were circulated 
among the locals concerned, so that their officers 
might be in a position to advise their members. 
Articles on unemployment compensation prepared 
by the department were published in the union’s 
press. 

Individual unemployment compensation cases 
have also been handled by the ILGWU. Admin- 
istrative difficulties in the early days of the New 
York unemployment insurance law, together with 
a heavy concentration of the IULGWU membership 
in the metropolitan New York area, gave the 
research department a heavy case load from the 
outset. The steady stream of individual con- 
tested claims to benefits led to the establishment 
of a cooperative arrangement between the research 
department of the international and the New York 
locals. Staff members in each of the more than 30 
New York locals were assigned to deal with unem- 
ployment insurance problems, and were instructed 
by the research department. A loose-leaf manual 
was devised which, in topical arrangement, gives 
up-to-date information on unemployment and old- 
age insurance matters. Forms and procedures 
were worked out whereby the local union took the 
essential facts in each case through an interview 
with the worker, and then transferred the matter 
to the research department for further action, in- 
cluding representation at appeals hearings. In 4 
years of benefit payments, the department has 
represented over 5,000 members in hearings on 
appealed benefit determinations. 

While the ILGWU maintains a separate public 
relations department, a certain amount of public 
relations work inevitably devolves upon the re- 
search department. Governmental and private 
agencies, as well as individuals studying the in- 
dustry or the union, seek out or are referred to the 
research department for information not readily 
obtainable elsewhere. 

The research department also cooperates closely 
with the management engineering department 
recently established by the ILGWU. We are 
chiefly concerned with economic relations within 
the industry, and consider the individual plant 
primarily in its competitive setting. ee 
production systems are taken for granted, an 








wage, cost, and profit analyses are directed toward 
determining what changes i in labor standards can 
or must be made to increase the stability of the 
industry as a whole, and thus to promote the 
security and welfare of the union members. - 
engineering department, on the other hand, 

concerned essentially with internal plant Roo sll 
The union’s engineers are charged with improving 
management techniques, with eliminating hin- 
drances to the flow of production within the plant, 
and with checking the work of company-employed 
engineers in order to assure that _production 
standards are not set at levels injurious to the 
health and well-being of the workers, and that 
systems of wage payments provide a fair return 
to the workers for their efforts. The activities of 
the two departments are in their nature comple- 


mentary, and close coordination has, therefore, 
been essential. 

Though trade-union research departments are 
created in response to definite needs, it takes some 
time before they become fully integrated into the 
life of the organization. This is apt to be es- 
pecially true of a department set up in an old- 
established union. Awareness of the services 
which research workers can supply gradually 
spreads through the organization as the depart- 
ment fills the demands placed upon it. The 
department is able to gage its own success by the 
growth in the flow of inquiries received or assign- 
ments turned over to it. Ultimately, if the de- 
partment has done its work well, there is hardly a 
phase of union activity in w hich it is not at one 
time or another involved. 


Production, Employment, and Pay Rolls 
First Quarter of 1942 


The drive for ‘‘all-out”’ production of military 
supplies urgently needed for the successful prose- 
cution of the war has been reflected in a steadily 
increasing rate of industrial activity. Total out- 
put of manufacturing industries during the first 
3 months of the year averaged about 20 percent 
larger than in the corresponding period of 1941. 
Factory employment was 13 percent and total 
weekly pay rolls were 41 percent above the level 
prevailing in the first quarter of last year. 

By far the largest gains in production were re- 
corded in the durable-goods industries now pri- 
marily engaged in building ships, planes, tanks, 
and manufacturing guns and other fighting equip- 
ment. Output of the transportation-equipment 
industries was 53 percent greater than in the first 
3 months of last year, and in the machinery- 
manufacturing industries it increased by 45 per- 


cent. For all durable-goods industries combined, 
production in the first quarter of 1942 was about 
28 percent larger than a year ago. 

In nondurable-goods manufacturing, output of 
the chemical industries (including explosives) was 
27 percent larger than in the first 3 months of 1941, 
and production of manufactured goods rose 18 
percent. Textile activity averaged 9 percent 
larger. Total output of all nondurable-goods in- 
dustries was, on the average, about 13 percent 
greater than a year ago. 

Durable-goods employment advanced 20 per- 
cent compared with the first quarter of 1941, and 
weekly pay rolls rose by 52 percent. In non- 
durable-goods manufacturing, employment aver- 
aged 7 percent above last year, and pay rolls were 
26 percent higher than in the first 3 months of 
1941. 


Production, Employment, and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries 
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Strikes in 1941 


Data collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
indicate that during 1941 approximately 2,360,000 
workers were involved in 4,288 strikes. The total 
man-days of idleness resulting from these strikes 
is estimated at slightly more than 23,000,000. 
However, the idleness resulting from strikes 
amounted to less than one-third of 1 percent of 
the total time worked by American wage earners 
last year. In other words, for every day of idle- 
ness due to labor disputes there were 300 days of 
work performed. 

With the outbreak of hostilities on December 7 
many strikes in progress were terminated an 
several Goutenell strikes were canceled. The 
major groups of organized labor voluntarily 
pledged to maintain uninterrupted production 
of war materials and supplies. A no-strike policy 
was officially formulated at a conference of repre- 
sentatives of employers and of organized labor, 
meeting at the request of President Roosevelt 
late in December. As a result, the National War 
Labor Board was established in January 1942 as a 
tripartite agency representing employers, workers, 
and the public, with duties to help avoid stoppages 
of work and settle all disputes by peaceful means. 


Record of strikes since 1927 } 

















Number of— 
Year 4 
| Strikes — Man-days idle 
ee | 707 329, 900 | 26, 218, 600 
_ ERROR 604 314, 200 | 12, 631, 900 
SES | 921 288, 600 | 5, 351, 500 
_. , Sa 637 183,000 | 3, 316, 800 
NT 810 341,800 | 6, 893, 200 
en | 841 324, 200 | 10, 502, 000 
setatih wneniossh | 1,695 | 1, 168,300 | 16, 872, 100 
1934___.._- Leumi 1,856 | 1, 466,700 | 19, 591, 900 
BE iieséounias 2,014} 1,117,200] 15, 456, 300 
RENN 2, 172 788, 600 | 13, 902, 000 
2a | 4,740 | 1, 860, 600 | 28, 424, 900 
 « eweaeganes: | 2,772 688,400 | 9, 148, 300 
ceria testis | 2,613 | 1,171,000 | 17, $12, 200 
Reet 2, 508 577,000 | _ 6, 700, 900 
___ Shae ee | 4,288 | 2, 362,600 | 23, 047, 600 





1 First year for which data on man-days of idleness are 
available. 


Twenty-nine strikes during 1941 involved 10,000 
or more workers. About one-fourth of this num- 
ber, however, continued for but 1 or 2 days. Of 
the remaining strikes the largest, from the point 
of number of workers involved, occurred in bitu- 
minous-coal mining. Other disputes included 
85,000 workers in the Dearborn, Mich., plant of 
the Ford Motor Co., 30,000 building-trades 
workers and teamsters in New York City in June, 
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and another strike of 28,000 New York City build- 
ing-trades workers in the following month. 

Industries Involved.—Nearly one-third (31 per- 
cent) of all workers involved in strikes and a 
similar bya engen of man-days lost during 1941 
occurred in the mining industries. The largest of 
these disputes involved about 318,000 bituminous- 
coal workers, who remained away from the mines 
during the month of April pending the negotiation 
of a new wage agreement. A smaller strike in 
this industry was also precipitated in the fall of 
1941 over the union-shop controversy with the 
large steel companies operating so-called captive 
coal mines. 

About 17 percent of all workers involved in 
strikes last year and 10 percent of the total man- 
days of idleness were recorded in the transportation 
equipment manufacturing industries—including 
aircraft, shipbuilding, and automobiles. Strikes 
in the iron and steel industry accounted for about 
10 percent of the total number of workers involved. 
These strikes, however, were of comparatively 
short duration and accounted for but 6 percent of 
the total man-days of idleness. Eight percent of 
all workers involved in strikes were employed in 
the building and construction industry. These 
strikes were also shorter than the average and 
accounted for only 4 percent of the man-days lost. 

Issues.—Virtually half of all strikes ending in 
1941 were concerned primarily with union organi- 
zation problems, including such issues as recogni- 
tion of the union, discrimination against union 
workers, and the closed or union shop. In more 
than half of the strikes primarily over union 
organization matters, wage demands were also 
important issues. These strikes involved a total 
of 744,000 men and women and accounted for 
ree, 11,000,000, or 44 percent of the total man- 
days lost during the year. 

Disputes over wages and hours, mostly demands 
for wage increases, resulted in 1,535 strikes, which 
involved slightly more than 1,100,000 workers. 
These work stoppages resulted in a loss of 
10,450,000 man-days of work during the year. 

Results.— About 42 percent of the strikes ending 
in 1941 were substantially successful from the 
workers’ point of view, and 36 percent were settled 
on a compromise basis, in which workers obtained 
a portion of their demands. In 15 percent of the 
eases the strike resulted in little or no gain to 
workers. 

The successful strikes included about 44 percent 
of all workers involved and accounted for about 
48 percent of the total idleness. The strikes which 
brought little or no gain to workers, on the other 
hand, involved about 6 percent of all the workers 
on strike and accounted for 7 percent of the total 
time lost. 








Wartime Employment of Children and Youth 
BEATRICE McCONNELL, Director, Industrial Division 


Children’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor 


The great expansion in the armed forces and in 
employment for war producvion has produced signifi- 
cant changes also in the employment status of the 
youth of ihe Nation. The crucial need for more man- 
power in a war that must be won at all costs will 
undoubiedly result in a further utilization of young 
persons. The danger of an uncontrolled exploitation 
of children in the name of the war effort therefore 
becomes obvious. The present article emphasizes 
the need for continuing to safeguard the health and 
welfare of youth and indicates some ways this can be 
done without impeding essential production. 


As more and more adult workers are absorbed in 
war production industries and the armed forces of 
the United States, an increasing army of boys and 
girls of 16 and 17 years, and many 14 and 15 or 
even younger, are obtaining jobs—some in war 
industries, but more in trade and service establish- 
ments and in agriculture from which the older 
workers have been withdrawn. Clear evidence of 
the large increase in the number of boys and girls 
under 18 years of age that are going to work is seen 
in reports of employment certificates issued by 
States regulating the employment of minors 
entering industry, and in figures for placements of 
young persons made by public employment offices 
of the Bureau of Employment Security in the 
Social Security Board. 

Minors 16 and 17 Years of Age.—Employ- 
ment-certificate reports, not yet complete for 1941, 
show an increase compared with 1940 of over 100 
percent for 16- and 17-year-old minors going to 
work. The increase was much larger in some areas 
than for the country as a whole, and was greatest 
in defense areas. For instance, in four States in 
the Middle West with large war contracts the 
increases between 1940 and 1941 in certificates 
issued for minors 16 and 17 years of age were: 
Missouri 390 percent, Michigan 268 percent, 
Illinois 232 percent, and Indiana 158 percent. 
Placements of minors of 16 and 17 years by public 
employment offices for this same group of States 
have increased between 74 and 192 percent. For 
the country as a whole, the increase in placements 
for minors of this age group was 84 percent, with 
all but the south central and western regions hav- 
ing increases of over 100 percent. 

Many 16- and 17-year-old minors are employed 
in the service and other nonmanufacturing indus- 
tries. They work as telegraph messengers, de- 
livery boys, attendants in places of amusements, 


and in other miscellaneous jobs. Recently, how- 
ever, increasing numbers have been going also into 
manufacturing industries. For example, in Ohio, 
in the month of July 1941, certificates for work in 
manufacturing industries were issued for more 
than 500 minors 16 and 17 years of age. These 
minors had a wide variety of jobs in canneries, in 
machine shops, and in factories making furniture, 
shoes, machine tools, garments, airplanes, and 
cash registers. Some were doing clerical or assem- 
bly work, or were inspecting and packing materials. 

Children 14 and 15 Years of Age.—For the coun- 
try as a whole, placements of children under 16 
years of age by public employment offices in- 
creased about 76 percent. These young workers 
are found chiefly in miscellaneous jobs that offer 
little opportunity for acquiring vocational skills, 
such as delivery and errand work; selling news- 
papers, magazines, candy, and other merchandise 
on the streets; distributing hand bills; bootblack- 
ing; work as pin boys in bowling alleys; as helpers 
in stores and gasoline filling stations; and car hops 
for roadside restaurants. Where not prevented 
by a 16-year minimum age standard in the State 
laws, a few children are going into manufacturing 
plants not subject to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. 

Employment in Agriculture.—Labor shortages 
may bring many children and young persons into 
the field of industrialized agriculture, where prob- 
ably the most serious child-labor problems exist 
today. For instance, in Connecticut an estimated 
3,000 children, many under 14 and some as young 
as 8 or 9 years, worked in the tobacco fields last’ 
summer under conditions including long hours, 
poor supervision, and overcrowded unsanitary 
living quarters, described by the State labor com- 
missioner as threatening the children’s health, 
morals, safety, and general welfare. 

In Arizona, where migrant family labor has been 
relied upon for picking cotton for a number of 
years, inspectors of the Children’s Bureau of the 

epartment of Labor last fall found on farms 255 
chi dren under 16 years of age at work picking 
cotton during periods when school was in session. 
Nearly two-thirds of the children (65 percent) 
were under 14 years of age, and 42 percent were 
under 12. 


POLICIES FOR MAINTAINING 
SAFEGUARDS 


Present trends toward reducing schooling to a 
dangerous minimum and toward relaxing or even 
suspending existing legislation for the protection 
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of children and minors have been the cause of 
growing concern on the part of many groups who 
at the same time fully recognize the crucial need 
for speeding up production of war materials in 
this critical period. When the need for suspension 
of some labor standards during a temporary period 
of adjustment of plants to defense production was 
recognized by the United States Department of 
Labor and by the War and Navy Departments, 
their official statement issued January 27, 1942, 
emphasized that there should be no relaxation of 
standards governing employment of minors under 
the age of 16 and pointed out the necessity of 
conserving social gains not inconsistent with war 
needs. 

The Children’s Bureau of the United States 
Department. of Labor has recently brought to- 
gether a General Advisory Committee on Protec- 
tion of Young Workers to furnish policy and 
direction in the general child-labor and youth- 
employment field. It was felt that such a com- 
mittee was especially needed now to assist in the 
development of sound policies and measures for 
safeguarding desirable employment opportunities 
for young workers. 

he first meeting of the General Advisory Com- 
mittee was held February 26, 1942. It recognized 
the need for concerted and intelligent planning to 
direct the movement of young persons into in- 
dustry, commerce, and agriculture, in order to 
fulfill the most insistent needs of the children and 
of the Nation’s production. The Committee 
adopted the following principles as a guide to 
wise action in facing the problems arising from the 
Nation’s wartime needs, 


The education and healthful growth and development 
of children and young people are of fundamental import- 
ance to our war effort. They are equally essential in 
preparing young people to take the vital part which must 
be theirs in carrying forward during the difficult post- 
war period. 

It is essential that children and youth be sound and 
well-prepared in body and mind for the immediate urgent 
tasks which we face today and tomorrow, and that they 
shall be more, rather than less, well-grounded in the 
fundamental concepts of democracy for which we are 
fighting, with a breadth of vision and ability to think 
clearly on all the issues before us. 


For children under 14 years of age, participation in home 
life, school and leisure-time activities, and play should be 
regarded as the full-time program. 


For children between 14 and 16 years of age the best 
development of their powers should be the major con- 
sideration in relation both to school and to productive 
employment. For them education, health, and play are of 
major importance. Any work in which they are engaged 
should be such as to contribute to their health and educa- 
tional development. 

For boys and girls between 16 and 18 years of age, the 
question of continuance in school or entrance to employ- 
ment should be determined by intelligent planning, rather 
than on the basis of hasty and ill-judged decisions. Youth 
between 16 and 18 years of age should be encouraged to 
remain in school, particularly those whose aptitudes and 
interests are such that they will gain most by continuing in 
school. For young people of this age such employment as 
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they are called upon to perform should, as far as possible, 
lead to an improvement in their skills, and educational 
preparation for life, or at least be accompanied by supple- 
mental education which will achieve that object. Employ- 
ment for this group should be safeguarded from too long 
hours of work, from too great strain, and from work in 
occupations which are particularly hazardous or detri- 
mental to health or well-being 


Nothing is more important for children and youth of all 
ages than a program which will aid them to think clearly 
and independently and to develop initiative and sound 
judgment in dealing with problems of both the present and 
the future. 

A special program for wartime agriculture has 
also. been formulated in cooperation with the 
Office of Education, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the United States Employment Service. 
These policies are intended to allow for needed 
recruitment while assuring safeguards for the 
health and welfare of the young workers and pro- 
tecting them from unnecessary interference with 
their education. They call for full regard to laws 
on child labor and school attendance, and for the 
development of broad programs for meeting the 
needs of agricultural labor based on consideration 
of all available sources of labor and the wages and 
working conditions offered to adults. State depart- 
ments or agencies dealing with education, labor, 
health, and agriculture are to participate in the 
development of programs. No proposals for em- 
ployment of young workers during normal school 
terms are to be approved unless the United States 
Employment Service for the State determines, on 
the basis of full information, that the farm need 
cannot be filled by older persons resident in the 
locality or reasonably available from outside the 
locality. After such a need has been found to 
exist— 

Youth 16 years of age and older should be engaged 
before children aged 14 and 15 are called upon; the schools 
should make every effort to develop programs that will 
wisely dovetail school activities with agricultural work and 
will result in no curtailment of school terms. 

Children 14 and 15 years of age should not be released 
from school nor their school programs modified unless it is 
found that the need for farm labor is an essential one and 
cannot be met in any other practicable way; in such case, 
adjustment in school attendance and programs should be 
arranged to interfere as little as possible with normal school 
opportunities and progress. 

Provision should be made for safeguarding the health 
and welfare of all young workers in agriculture through 
reasonable hours of work; wages at not less than established 
prevailing rates; safe and suitable transportation where 
needed; and, for those living away from home to be near 
their work, provision of fully adequate housing accommo- 
dations, supervision, medical care, and leisure-time 
activities. 

These policies contemplate no recruitment of 
children under 14 years of age for employment in 
agriculture away from the home farm. It was 
generally agreed that school work and home duties 
are a sufficient work program for children 12 or 
13 years of age or younger, and that children of 
such young ages should not be engaged in hired 
work. 








Employment and Pay Rolls in March 1942 


Slightly more than 300,000 workers were added 
to the pay rolls of nonagricultural industries be- 
tween the middle of February and the middle of 
March, according to estimates of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Total nonagricultural employ- 
ment this March of approximately 40,300,000 was 
2,540,000 larger than in March 1941. 

The major expansion in nonagricultural employ- 
ment over the year interval occurred in manu- 
facturing industries, where 1,325,000 new workers 
obtained jobs. Federal, State, and local Govern- 
ment agencies reported an advance in employment 
of about 650,000 since March 1941. About one- 
fourth of this increase was in navy yards and 
arsenals. 

Gains of 15 percent or more in nonagricultural 
employment over the period March 1941 to March 
1942 were recorded in eight States. Washington 
State led with an increase of 27 percent and was 
closely followed by Arkansas with 24 percent, 
Alabama, 23 percent, and Oregon with 22 percent. 


PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT 


Manufacturing —The advance of 74,000 in 
factory employment in March was about half as 
large as usually occurs under normal peacetime 
conditions. Whees the normal operations in 
February, problems of conversion of plant facilities 
to war production and restrictions on the use of 
critical materials were important factors in affect- 
ing the seasonal trend in factory employment. 

Employment in durable-goods industries rose 
approximately 75,400. Sharp gains in employ- 
ment were again registered in such strategic war 
industries as shipbuilding; aircraft, foundries and 


machine shops; electrical machinery; machine 
tools; blast furnaces, steel works and rolling mills; 
and engines and turbines. In the automobile in- 
dustry, however, nearly 10,000 fewer workers were 
employed than in February. The level of em- 
epee in this industry in March was 181,700 

elow that of March 1941 and almost 200,000 
below the 1941 peak recorded in June. 

In nondurable-goods manufacturing, about 2,200 
fewer wage earners were employed in March. 
Decreases of more than the usual seasonal amount 
were recorded in slaughtering and meat packing, 
book and job printing 'and publishing, and can- 
ning and preserving. Restrictions on the use of 
raw materials contributed to lower e loyment in 
furniture, hosiery, and the carpet rn rug indus- 
tries. 

The net gain in factory employment of 0.7 per- 
cent between the middle of February and the 
middle of March brought the increase over the 
year to slightly more than 12 percent. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics factory employment index 
stood at 134.5 in March, as against 133.6 in 
February and 119.9 in March of last year. Total 
weekly factory pay rolls advanced 2.1 percent over 
the month, and 38.6 percent over the year interval. 
The increase in working hours in many industries 
to well above 48 hours per week as well as the ex- 
pansion of hours in other industries, overtime pay- 
ments, and wage-rate increases, account for the 
greater proportionate gains in pay rolls than in 
employment during the past year. 

Nonmanufacturing. “Fe deral construction proj- 
ects largely accounted for a rise of 102,000 in the 
employment of building-trades workers in*March. 
Transportation and public utilities reported an in- 
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crease in employment of 24,000, and retail and 
wholesale establishments hired 21,000 additional 
employees. The effect of Government restric- 
tions was, however, felt in certain lines of retail 


last year about 1,765,000 persons were employed, 
and wage disbursements for the month totaled 
$98 560,000. 

Construction Projects Employment and earn- 

































































le 
3; and wholesale activity, notably in reductions in ings on construction projects financed wholly or 
1- employment among automobile dealers, tire and in part from Federal funds during March were: 
re battery shops, and stores handling building ma- 
a- terials, household furniture, refrigerators, radios, 
0 and other household electrical appliances. Slight- Pea venene ee) 6S 
0 ly fewer workers were employed in the mining - ‘ | 
group of industries as a result of a reduction in All construction projects___.--- 1, 196, 000 |$198, 535, 000 
0 crude-petroleum producing and small seasonal Regular Federal Government 
h. declines in coal mining. appropriations _- ---__-___--- 1, 123, 000 | 187, 100, 000 
nt Reseeneeinen Finance Cor- apes » ahii 
v RE ees 3 4 " 
a PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT Public Housing Authority - - - - - 24, 000 3, 120, 000 
of Total employment on Federal, State, and local Public Works Auministration..| 1000| 121" 000 
in Government services aggregated nearly 4,600,000 
“" in March. This was an increase of 69,000 workers 
compared with the Fagan. month. C. C. C. and N. Y. A.—Approximately 116,000 
ite Federal Service—The executive branch of the enrolled workers, camp supervisors, and instruc- 
he Federal Government employed approximatel tors were employed by the Civilian Conservation 
~~ 1,926,000 workers in March, whose total pay ro Corps in arch. Their total earnings were 
ae amounted to $309,800,000. About 6,300 persons slightly more than $5,850,000. Projects of the 
ox were employed in the legislative and 2,600 in the National Youth Administration provided employ- 
in udicial branch of the Federal Government. ment for 470,000 boys and girls in March, who 
al ay-roll disbursements for these two groups were earned $7,140 ,000. wi 
- respectively $1,370,000 and $670,000. eA General Relief —Reports from 19 large cities to 
al. _ Work Projects.—Further curtailment of activi- the Social Security Board indicate that 305,600 
~ ties of the Work Projects Administration brought families and single persons received approximately 
=. the March level of W. P. A. employment to under $9,980,000 in public funds during March. This 
y- 1,000,000. Preliminary data indicate that the was a decline of 2.2 percent in the number of cases 
* approximately 963,500 persons who had W. P. A. and of 0.3 percent in funds disbursed compared 
in jobs in March earned $62,400,000. In March of with February. 
oj- Estimated employment and pay rolls in manufacturing industries 
he 
ch. {March 1942, February 1942, and March 1941) 
in- 
Number of workers employed Amount of weekly pay roll 
Industry 
March 1942! | February 142?| March 141 | March 12! | February 1942? March 1941 
All industries *________________| 10, 618, 300 | 10, 545, 100 | 9, 465, 200 | $345, 158, 000 | $338, 177, 000 | $249, 024, 000 
Durable-goods groups*_______-- 5, 662,200 | 6&, 586,800 | 4,764,400 | 216,781,000 | 211,177,000 | 144, 903,000 
) Iron and steel__...._____- 1,214,800 | 1,213,800 | 1,135,400 | 46,172,000| 45, 353, 000 5, 908, 
EEE 1, 711, 800 1, 679, 500 | 1, 308, 300 72, 650, 000 70, 248, 000 44, 362, 000 
Transportation equipment 1, 256, 400 1, 215, 000 908, 500 59, 882, 000 58, 010, 000 33, 951, 000 
Nonferrous metals_-_- .__-_- 365, 700 363, 400 341, 700 13, 557, 000 13, 230, 000 10, 206, 000 
REESE 670, 600 674, 900 660, 900 15, 781, 000 15, 745, 000 13, 332, 000 
Stone, clay, glass...._.-.._| 329, 600 328,400 | 314, 200 9, 367, 000 9, 203, 000 7, 564, 000 
Nondurable-goods groups *_ _ - -- | 4, 956, 100 4, 958, 300 | 4, 700, 800 128, 377, 000 127, 000, 000 104, 121, 000 
RY NEES ae | 1, 845, 500 1, 836, 600 | 1, 818, 500 40, 911, 000 40, 247, 000 33, 895, 000 
} J aa 26, 500 324, 000 319, 400 8, 070, 000 7, 919, 000 6, 716, 000 
EE ee 875, 000 886, 600 799, 300 22, 788, 000 22, 842, 000 18, 575, 000 
a Nes stares ete sien 90, 600 90, 600 87, 600 1, 561, 000 1, 609, 000 1, 394, 000 
| Paper and printing--_--__- 646, 200 664, 500 627, 200 20, 049, 000 20, 085, 000 17, 887, 000 
0 ae Se ae 509, 500 507, 000 436, 200 17, 485, 000 17, 307, 000 12, 360, 000 
! | Teas 133, 400 132, 900 138, 100 4, 673, 000 4, 418, 000 4, 145, 000 
, DIR ne cdcetwennoe | 529, 400 526, 100 474, 500 12, 840, 12, 573, 000 9, 149, 000 
? 
1 Preliminary. 2 Revised. 
3 Major groups adjusted to 19389 Census of Manufactures. Because the subgroups have not been similarly adjusted, and 
because J cetnanion, the totals of the subgroups under durable goods do not agree with the total for the group as a ote. 
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Hours of Work and Earnings in 
Manufacturing Industries 


Employment in all manufacturing industries 
averaged 42% hours per week in March. This 
was, on the average, about one-half hour per 
week longer than in February and over 2 hours 
per week longer than in March a year ago. Hourly 
earnings of 81 cents averaged slightly more than 
in the preceding month and 11 cents an hour more 
than in March 1941. The average weekly wage 
income of factory workers in March of $36.15 was 
60 cents per week higher than in February and $7 
per week higher than in the same month a year 


0. 
For all durable-goods industries combined, 
workers averaged 44% hours per week and earned 
90 cents an hour and $42 per week. Workers in 
nondurable-goods industries averaged 40 hours of 
work per week, 70% cents an hour, and $27.70 per 
week. In 10 selected industries weekly hours 
and hourly and weekly earnings in March were: 


Durable-goods manufacturing 


Weekly hours: 
48.5 in foundries and machine shops. 
47.5 in aircraft. 
41.0 in blast furnaces and rolling mills. 
39.5 in sawmills, 
39.0 in brick manufacturing. 

Hourly earnings: 
$0.99 in blast furnaces and rolling mills. 
$0.95 in aircraft. 
$0.88 in foundries and machine shops. 
$0.68% in brick manufacturing. 
$0.59% in sawmills. 

Weekly earnings: 
$45.00 in aircraft. 
$42.90 in foundries and machine shops. 
$40.95 in blast furnaces and rolling mills. 
$26.50 in brick manufacturing. 
$23.50 in sawmills. 


Nondurable-goods manufacturing 


Weekly hours: 
43.5 in paper and pulp. 
41.0 in cotton-goods manufacturing. 
39.5 in boots and shoes. 
39.0 in slaughtering and meat packing. 
38.5 in petroleum refining. 
Hourly earnings: 
$1.10% in petroleum refining. 
$0.79 in slaughtering and meat packing. 
$0.77 in paper and pulp. 
$0.63% in boots and shoes. 
$0.51 in cotton-goods manufacturing. 
Weekly earnings: 
$42.55 in petroleum refining. 
$33.50 in paper and pulp. 
$31.05 in slaughtering and meat packing. 
* $25.30 in boots and shoes. 
» $20.90 in cotton-goods manufacturing. 
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Employment, Pay Rolls, Wages, and Hours 
in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries 





Increase or decrease 























Item March 1942! Feb. 1942 | Mar. 1941 
to to 
| Mar. 1942 | Mar. 1942 
| | 
Retail trade Percent | Percent 
Employment - - - ---- - 3, 607,400 | +0.2 +1.8 
Weekly pay roll______. | $82, 308,000 | () +8.9 
Weekly hours_-_------- 42. 0 —10 —2.0 
Hourly earnings_----__| $0.60; @) | +85 
Weekly earnings --__- $23. 10 —.2 +7. 0 
Wholesale trade 
Employment_- - - --- sal 1, 508, 700 —.3 | +2.4 
Weekly pay roll_...---| $54, 356, 000 +.2 +145 
Weekly hours_-_-_------! 41.5 +.3 +2. 0 
Hourly earnings-_--- -__| $0. 85 +.1 | +8. 8 
Weekly earnings- - --- $34. 90 +.5 +11.8 
Bituminous coal 
Employment - - - - - - --- | 429,300, —.9 +2. 8 
Weekly pay roll__---- $12, 889,000 | —14 +24. 2 
Weekly hours_____-.__| msi —4 +1.8 
Hourly earnings__-___-_| $1. 06 +.2 +19.5 
Weekly earnings- - - _-- $32. 90 —.5 +20. 8 
Metal mining | 
Employment - - - --- - 89, 500 +.5 | +9. 5 
Weekly pay roll_....._| $3, 240, 000 +.3] +35.9 
Weekly hours-_---- ---- 44.0 —.5 +6. 3 
Hourly earnings------- $0. 87 +.3 +16.5 
Weekly earnings- - - -- - $38. 25 —.l +24. 0 
Telephone and 
telegraph 
Employment. . ------- 454, 800 —.1 +10. 2 
Weekly pay roll_...___| $15, 443, 000 +1.2 +15. 0 
Weekly hours_.-----_-- 40. 0 +.4 +.6 
Hourly earnings__----- $0. 83 +.8 +3.7 
Weekly earnings--- _-- $33. 20 +1.3 +4. 4 
Power and light 
Employment. -------- 245, 900 -—.9 —.7 
Weekly pay roll__...--| $9, 509, 000 +.5 | +7. 6 
Weekly hours_-_-_------| 39. 5 +.3 +.9 
Hourly earnings-_--_- --_| $0. 97 +1.1 +7. 1 
Weekly earnings. - - --- $38.80 | +1.4 +83 
Street railways and | 
busses 
Employment - - ------ 200, 100 +.9 +4.5 
Weekly pay roll_......| $7, 923, 000 +1.7 +17.4 
Weekly hours_________| 48. 5 +.7 +34 
Hourly earnings-__--- $0. 80 +.4 +8. 9 
Weekly earnings- - ---- $38. 90 +8] +123 
Hotels 
Employment- - -- ~~. --| 273, 100 —.5 —.6 
Weekly pay roll.......| $4, 562, 000 —.7 +7.4 
Weekly hours-_-_-------| 46. 0 +.7 +1.7 
Hourly earnings- - - - - - $0. 37 —.9 +6. 6 
Weekly earnings- - ---- $16. 95 —.1 +81 
Laundries 
Employment- - ----- -- 249, 400 +.3 | +5.3 
Weekly pay roll__..__._.| $4, 536, 000 +1.7 +14. 6 
Weekly hours__-------| 43. 0 +.8 —.1 
Hourly earnings.._._....| ” $0.47 +.9 +9. 0 
Weekly earnings ---_- $20. 05 +1.4 +88 
Dyeing and cleaning 
Employment- - - ------ 66, 800 +4. 1 +9. 1 
Weekly pay roll__-_-__- $1, 341, 000 +8.5 +20. 5 
Weekly hours_-_-_------ 43. 0 +3.0 +1.0 
Hourly earnings__----- $0. 54 +1.1 +9.5 
Weekly earnings---_-__. $22. 75 +43 +10.4 














1 Preiiminary. 2 No change. 
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Business and Economic Conditions in March 1942 


National Income.—The Department of Com- 
merce estimates that we income payments 
aggregated approximat 8,650 million dollars 
compared with 7,990 tclhon dollars in February 
and 7,130 million ‘dollars i in March 1941. For the 
first 3 months of 1942, income payments were 
about 25 percent above the corresponding period 
of a year ago. 

Farm Income.—Cash farm income, exclusive of 
Government payments, totaled 891 million dollars 
in March, according to the Department of Agri- 
culture. This compares with 810 million dollars 
in the preceding month and 610 million dollars 
in March of last year. During the first quarter 
of 1942, cash income from farm marketings 
totaled nearly 2,700 million dollars, or about 47 
percent higher than for the same period last year. 

Bituminous Coal.—Output of bituminous coal 
during March totaled approximately 47,400,000 
tons—about 3,600,000 tons more than in February 
but 600,000 tons less than in March a year ago. 

Building Construction.—Reports from 2,533 
cities indicate that the value of building permits 
issued in these cities in March aggregated $220,- 


700,000, as against nearly $277,300,000 in the 
preceding month and $222,900, 000 in March 
1941. 

Cotton Consumption.—Slightly more than 966,- 
600 bales of cotton were used & textile mills in 
March. This compares with the consumption 
of 893,700 bales in February and approximately 
854, 800 bales in March a year ago. 

Electric Power. —Output of electric power for 
public use continued to rise in March. It totaled 
14,780 million kilowatt-hours, as against approxi- 
mately 13,830 million kilowatt-hours in the pre- 
ceding month and 13,095 million kilowatt-hours 
in March 1941. 

Railroad Freight-Car Loadings.—Class I rail- 
roads loaded on the average 792,900 cars of freight 
per week in March. This was ‘about 12 ,200 cars 
per week more than in February and 26,400 cars 
per week more than in March 1941. 

Steel.—Production of steel ingots and castings 
rose to approximately 7,400,000 tons in March— 
872,000 tons more than in the preceding month 
and 269,060 tons more than the total output in 
March of last year. 


Trend of Industrial Production 


Output of iron and steel, machinery, aircraft, 
ships, and other war matériel continued to increase 
in March. Production of most nondurable goods 
also was maintained at the high levels of recent 
months. Activity in wool textile mills, however, 
was reduced, due to restrictions on civilian use of 
woolen goods, and transportation difficulties cur- 
tailed production of crude petroleum and its 
products. 


Anthracite and bituminous coal production, 
which usually declines in the spring, was main- 
tained in large volume. More copper was mined, 
but output of iron ore was at about the same 
level as in February. Shipments of iron ore via 
the Great Lakes to the large steel-producing cen- 
ters, which began 12 days earlier than the record 
set in 1941, are expected to exceed the 80,000,000 
tons transported last year. 
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Cost of Living in April 1942 


Living costs of city wage earners and lower- Cost of living in 21 large cities 
salaried workers continued t® move upward 
between March i5 and April 15, 1942. The | eiiiibiaisieiaieiiein 
advance, however, was less pronounced than in | RNR. S < TESe E 
the past several months, averaging above one-half Aves and city “6 thes. | Mer. 15, | Ape. 15, | Aug. 15, 
of 1 percent. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 00) | Apreis, | Apes, | Apri, 
cost of living index in April was more than 12 1942 | | 1942 1942 
percent higher than in April 1941, and 16.7 per- om s -_ 
cent higher than in August 1939. The cost of Average for 34 cities!__| 115.1 | 0.7 
living index for April 1942 shows that workers 
living in large cities had to spend about $1.15 to 
purchase the same kind of goods and services 
which on the average cost $1 during the years 
1935-39. Philadelphia 


_The family food bill was generally higher. ik he 
Vegetables, especially potatoes and onions, showed Baltimore 
sharp increases, and prices of fats and oils, coffee, Savannah________-| 120. 
tea, and canned goods continued to rise. Washington, D. C_| 113. 
Many articles of clothing, normally a part in es 
the budget of moderate-income families, advanced Cincinnati 
in price over the month. Housefurnishings, on Cleveland__---- 
the average, remained fairly stable, due in general i 
to ceilings imposed by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. Cotton sheets, towels, and articles of 
furniture containing cotton stuffings, however, South Central: 
continued to increase. Birmingham - - 
In many cities, particularly those affected by 
war activities, laundry and barber-shop rates have 
increased in recent months. Higher prices are Los Angeles 
likewise reported for toilet and laundry soap and San Francisco 
for household supplies made of paper. The cost Beattle 
of weekly magazines and of daily newspapers has 
also. advanced in some cities. 1 Estimated. 2 Preliminary. 
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